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The Role of the Public in English, 
American and Indian Schools 


VERY education system has 


certain unique features which it 
acquires over a period of time. An 
appreciation of them presupposes an 
understanding of the circumstances 
that might have contributed to their 
evolution. Usually, similar circumsta- 
nces tend to lead to the development 
of like features. However, it is also 
possible that a similar feature in two 
systems raay have dissimilar circum- 
stances to account for it. The writer 
verified the validity of these state- 
ments by examining the role of the 
public in the school systems of 
England, the United States of America, 
and India,-with which he is intimately 
familiar by virtue of his extended 
association with them. 


There are many differences bet- 
ween the education systems of these 
countries. They pertain to curriculum 
contents, methods of teaching, proce- 
dures of pupilevaluation, pupil-teacher 
relations, organization and admini- 
stratidn and others. These aspects 
are readily observable. However, the 
role of the public in schools is not so 
easily discernible, yet it is of vital 
significance, and the differences with 
respect to it are quite striking. A 
close observation would reveal that 
whereas American people have an 
active participation in the affairs of 
their schools, similar participation 
on the part of the English and Indian 
people in their respective schools is 
lacking. These differences can be 
accounted for in terms of the unique 
conditions that have prevailed in the 
past, or are obtaining now in these 
countries. 


By Shri C. L. Sharma. 


The Role of the Public in 
English Schools 


Observation of English system of 
education over a sufficiently long 
period: of time would lead one to 
realize that English people are not 
very vocal in the affairs of their 
schools, and that the education system 
is more or less run by the profes- 
sionals without lay participation to 
any significant degree. This detached 
interest on the part of the English 
people in their schools seems to have 
resulted from certain political and 
social traditions in the country, tradi- 
tions in education, and the nature of 
financial support for the schools. 


(1) Political and social traditions :- 
English people did not get an opportu- 
nity in the past to take keen interest 
in education. This is because England 
has had a long history of monarchical 
form of government in which educa- 
tion for the masses was not needed. 
Besides, English society in which 
rights and privileges could be acquired 
through birth and breeding did not 
provide for the equality of opportu- 
nity. Consequently, English people 
did not see in education an instrument 
for the amelioration of their lot. 
Further, when measures for mass 
education were taken, the decisions 
were made by the ruling classes in 








The article is based on personal obser- 
vations of Mr. Sharma, as a participant 
in the educational systems of England for 
two years and then in U.S. A. during the 
last ten years. Mr. Sharma is connected 
with the School of Education at Greens- 
boro, in the University of North Corolina. 
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their self-interest. Hence, the two 
pleas on which the first tentative 
steps toward providing public elemen- 
tary education were based were “Open 
a school and close a jail ” and “ We 
must now educate our masters.” 


In the meantime, there had 
developed a private system of educa- 
tion which prepared the few for 
leadership and kept out the many to 
be good subjects and staunch, though 
ignorant supporters of a social order 
which denied them their just rights, 
which lent support to the prerogatives 
bestowed upon by birth and breeding, 
and which made the masses feel 
neither loss nor shame in their inabi- 
lity to read and write. This educa- 
tion system was designed to prepetuate 
a social order in which the few planned, 
directed, and enjoyed most of the re- 
turns, and which kept the masses 
deprived, downtrodden, and subser- 
vient.? Consequently, even today when 
extended public education has become 
a reality, English people do not seem 
to feel the same attachment and enth- 
usiasm for their schools as do the Ame- 
rican people for theirs. 


(2) Tradition in education: The 
English schools have inherited two 
traditions which can be traced back 
to the 14th century when the first 
‘public’ school is said tohave been 
established. These are: (a) the authori- 
ty of the Headmaster, and (b) the 
independence of the school. 


(a) Authority of the Headmaster: 
The headmaster of a “public”? school 
in the part, particularly during, the 
Victorian period, had been a man of 
very forceful personality. He in- 
variably was a product of Oxford or 
Cambridge University, which brought 
him recognition as an individual of 

} Robert Ulich, The Education of Nations, 


Cambridge (Mass.) Harvard University Press, 
1961, pp. 106-107. 


2 Ibid.. pp. 93, 103-105. 
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superior talents. He was highly 
respected for his scholarship and ad- 
ministrative ability. He was so 
successful in administering the school 
that he has left an image of himself 
which is cherished and emulated 
by the Headmasters in the country 
today and which provides the public 
with a yardstick ‘to evaluate a head- 
master. He exercised limitless author- 
ty over his teachers, pupils, and the 
destiny of his school. In fact, the 
supremacy of the 19th century head- 
master in his school was based upon 
his posessing all the powers of the 
19th century employer. , The extent 
of his authority can be inferred from 
the following quotation: “It is a tradi- 
tion of English life’ wrote Sir Cyril 
Norwood in 1909, -‘that the head- 
master is an autocrat of autocrats, and 
the very mention of the title conjures 
up in the minds of most people a figure 
before which they trembled in their 
youth, and with which they have never 
felt quite comfortable even in mature 
lite. The headmaster, in most English 
schools, certainly holds a position of 
absolute power, for which no analogy 
can be found in any other profession 
whatever, a position, further, of autho- 
rity and in influence far surpassing 
all that is exercised by those of the 
same rank in other countries.” 8 


It is only reasonable to assume 
that parents did not feel comfortable 
in the presence of such a headmaster. 
Moreover, the headmaster did not 
depend upon the goodwill of parents 
to keep his job, and he could not be 
subjected to any influence or pressure. 
He neither needed nor cared for any 
help from parents. He neither sought 
nor encouraged parents’ interest in the 
school. He was not accountable to 
them. In fact, he did a favor to the 


3 C. Norwood and A. H. Hope, The Higher 
Education of boys in England, London, John 
Murray, 1909, p. 213, 
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parent when he accepted his boy in 
the school. 


The assseSsment of the authority 
of the Victorian headmaster is no 
longer valid today with all its 
implications, but the position of the 
headmaster, both in old established 
“public” and grammar schools and 
even in the new secondary schools, 
still continues to be a distinctive 
feature of English education. 
he can no longer exercise, without 
ridicule or opposition, the autocratic 
powers of his Victorian predecessors, 
he still, in a very real sense, deter- 
mines the mould of his school, whether 
it is under the jurisdiction of an inde- 
pendent governing body or a local 
education authority, and the authority 
of the headmaster is generally accepted 
and respected without reservation. 


(b) Independence of the school: 
The real unit of English education is 
the school itself which enjoys the right 
and responsibility to exercise freedom, 
initiative, and independence rarely 
found in any other country. This is 
because the long abstention of the 
state from the provision of education 
at public expense left the field free for 
private effort, which resulted in the 
establishment of independent, isolated, 
and heterogeneous schools rather than 
an articulated, coordinated, and organi- 
zed system of education. The “public”? 
schools have established themselves 
well in the society and have earned 
public esteem. It is said that the 
battle of Waterloo was won on the 
playgrounds of these schools. Like- 
wise, it can also be stated that the 
architects of the British Empire were 
trained in these schools. Consequently, 
English people, in general, are in 
favour of preserving them along with 
the traditions they are noted for. 
And the independence of the school 
is one such tradition. These schools 
divided the society into more or less 
rigid classes—a small minority desti- 


While, 
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ned to rule anda vast majority resi- 
gned to serve; and social mobility has 
been extremely difficult.4 The “public” 
schools stand for the preservation of 
the old order of the society with its 
ideals of superordination-subordina- 
tion and superiority-inferiority. On 
the other hand, the tax-supported 
part of the education system, which 
is of relatively recent origin, has as 
its purpose the regeneration of the 
society by supplanting the outmoded 
set of values with a new one; it is 
expected to replace the old system of 
education by demonstrating its in- 
aptness in the changed world of today; 
and, finally, it is considered to be an 
effective instrument for levelling the 
society, for eliminating the barriers 
which have divided the society into 
isolated and insulated strata, and for 
restoring dignity and respect to the 
common man. However, in practice, 
the tax-supported schools look upon 
the old established ‘public’ schools 
as models and try to imitate them in 
every respect. Consequently, they 
guard their independence as zealously 
as the old “public” schools. Thus 
modern English schools, in keeping 
with the traditions of their predeces- 
sors of the 19th century, do not look 
with favour upon the organization of 
parents into associations lest they 
might infringe upon their indepen- 
dence, Therefore, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations are not very common in 
English schools, and where they exist 
their functions tend to be fairly 
closely regulated by the headmaster. 
Parents are welcome as individuals but 
not in the form of the organization. - 


(3) Nature of financial support for 
the schools: It seems reasonable to 
assume that, where there is levied a 
direct school tax, public is hkely to 
take an active interest in the schools. 
On the other hand, where schools are 
supported through indirect taxation, 


4: Ulich - op-cit., 9-11 : 


Education Commission and Sec. 
Education - some Suggestions 


ECONDARY Education is consi- 


dered to be the weakest link in 
the chain of Education. It has failed 
to become the final stage for those 
who would like to go to the world- 
market as citizens capable of earning 
their livelihood. Ordinary higher 
Secondary School, nay, even Multi- 
purpose schools systems are in the wild 
rage to deliver the goods but achieving 
something concrete is yet a dream of 
the future. Besides, as feeders of the 
University, too, it is a general com- 
plaint that when school boys go to the 
University, they are immature, shy 


(Continued from preceding page) 
public interest in schools may not be 
so keen, This becomes evident from 
a comparison of English and American 
education systems. Education in 
England is heavily financed by the 
central government. No local educa- 
tion authority receives less than 60 
per cent of its school funds from 
central government, and some poor 
local education authorities have a 
much higher percentage of their school 
expenses met by grants from the 
central treasury. Further, the local 
share of school money is raised 
through general taxation, and there is 
no tax levied specifically for schools 
-as such. Consequently, the English 
masses do not feel the impact of direct 
school taxation. This may account, 
to some extent, for the absence of 
keen interest on the part of English 
people in their schools. 


( You will read about the Role o f the 
public in American and Indian Schools 
in the next number.) 


By Shri J. M. Mahajan. 


and their general academic standard 
is also below the mark. 


The 11 year schooling is the result 
of the recommendations of the Secon- 
dary Education Commission set up 
under the Chairmanship of Shri Muda- 
liar. It submitted its report in 1952. 
Prior to this, High School System 
prevailed. It generally consisted a 
period of 10 teaching years (except a 
few States in South-Kerala which 
had 11 years of teaching under High 
School System). One year was added 
to the school period and one year was 
substracted from the University. The 
then prevalent Intermediate stage was 
abolished, 


The main purposes behind these 
recommendations were :- 


i) addition of one year would lead 
toa betterment of academic standards; 


ii) It would help the students 
get a little more mature to properly 
adjust themselves to the University 
environments ; 


iii) It would provide schools more 
opportunities to impart them training 
on social side for better citizenship; 


iv) It would arouse in the stu- 
dents a awareness for the career they 


Shri J. M. Mahajan, M. A., M. Ed, 
is from the Directorate of Education, 
Delhi and he is well acquianted with the 
problems of Education. In this article 
he has approached the problem of Svcon- 
dary Education as the weakest link. We 
invite the opinions of our Readers on this 
aspect, 
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were to choose at +13. (after 8 years 
of school teaching). 


~v) It would provide primary 
school teachers with better knowledge, 
understanding and way of living. 


A year added to school life could 
do much. And it did. It is a known 
fact that students after Higher Secon- 
dary are apt to do better in college as 
well asin independent hfe than the 
old matriculates. But still much has 
yet to be achieved. 


What should be the goals that we 
expect the schools to achieve? They 
are innumerable but some very impor- 
tant are the following :- 


i) To help those who. wish to 
start on an independent career achieve 
the requisite skills to atolerable refine- 
ment, 


ii) To send out mature and res- 
ponsible citizens in the country; 


iii) To produce an academic 
standard enabling them to adjust to 
the University standard without much 
difficulty ; 


iv) To prepare them meet Uni- 
versity life and its challenges with 
boldness, courage and intelligence ; 


v) To enable them think criti- 
cally to some extent. (‘some’ ttalictsed 
because much cannot be expected to 
be completed in school life). 


School System 


For that, School System needs to 
be over-hauled and thoroughly revised. 


Age is a contributory factor to 
maturity. At present +16 is the 
school leaving age. In some countries, 
it is +18. It has been decided to 
adopt the middle path. If we take it 
to be +17 it means 12 years of school 
(of course, our aims will be to make 
it 18). What is needed is its imple- 
mentation. 


This step will help us achieving 
many benefits. We have practically 
brought the Intermediate stage in 
Higher Secondary Schools or Junior 
Colleges, whatever we call them. 


At+13, we shall have the services 
of the Guidance Expert in each 
school assisted by a net work of* 
career masters and allow least wastage 
of talents. The class teachers work- 
ing in consultation with the parents 
under the guidance of Guidance Ex- 
perts will achieve a great deal in this 
direction. Fortwo years a course of 
studies should be followed which is 
flexible. If choices and decisions are 
found to be rather wrong in some 
cases, they should be allowed to adopt 
new ones but with the least dis- 
advantage. 


The last two years should be 
clearly marked for separate fields. 
They should be divided into four 
categories :— 


i) Those for whom it is better 
to go out as self-sufficient and earning 
members , 


ii) Those who would like to go 
ahead for further specialisation fora 
year or So; 


iii) Those who like to seek speci- 
lisation for four or more years ; 


iv) Those who like to go to the 
University Arts and Science. 


In the first category, fall people who 
would like to go out as compounders, 
wardboys, nurses ın hospitals, 
accounts clerks, cash clerks, steno- 
typists in some firms, companies and 
banks, laboratory assistants in schools 
and colleges and so on. This also 
includes farmers and those who would 
like to start independent business as 
soap making, toy making, sports 
goods manufacturers and other allied 
arts. Bus conductors, drivers, farmers 
etc., also fall under this heading. 
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In the second, fall primary school 
teachers, junior doctors, library clerks, 
stenographers, junior P. T. Fs, Junior 
Language teachers, overseers, surve- 
yors, salesmen, office assistants and 
tourist guides. 


The third includes Engineers, 
Doctors, Executive and Managerial 
staff, Secondary school teachers, 
lawyers, Research staff for particular 
departments, Agriculture Experts and 
so on. 


The fourth includes those who 
have to go for Masters Degree in Arts 
or Science or proceed further for 
Ph. D. This category is for college 
professors, Post-graduate teachers, 
research staff, planners and topmost 
Executives etc. This is possible if 
the whole system of Education in the 
country is over-hauled. For, it will 
involve schools working in close 
contact with Hospitals, Business 
firms and other. allied Departments, 
for the actual training will have to 
be provided through these agencies. 
” A close colloboration of efforts is a 
necessity — Schools cannot exist in 
vacuum as they do now. 


Secondly Law colleges, Training 
colleges for teachers will be required 
to change their schedules. After 12 
years of school, they should admit stu- 
dents as the Medical and the Technical 
colleges are doing now. - 


The schools will have to take up 
various streams in a serious way. The 
Medical stream should not only incul- 
cate theoretical knowledge but a bias 
for practical education will also have 
to be included. For this, closer coope- 
ration with various other agencies is a 
must. 


Further these streams have to 
be provided in ample number. Our 
multipurpose schools fail to provide 
seven streams. Two/three is the gene- 
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ral rule. The various difficulties in 
administration can be avoided. In 
cities we can have comprehensive 
schools in various zones of the city. 
In villages, a zone of some villages 
will serve the same purpose. 


This is the academic side. 


For this, the school hours will 
have to be increased. 


This is necessary :— 


1) To help the teachers establish 
contacts with the students. 


ii) To help the students to devote 
an hour or more daily for social and 
cultural activities. After + 15, they 
should be provided with opportunities 
to handle all these activities indepen- 
dently. Casual guidance of the tea- 
chers, no doubt, a necessity. This will 
lead them to inculcate qualities for 
good citizenship. 


in) To provide them time for re- 
creational and physical activities; 


iv) To enable the teachers devote 
some service in the library in their 
reading corners for self-study; 


v) Yo enable teachers find time 
for more and better guidance. 


vi) To enable the school admin- 
strator to find more of time for plan- 
ing, staff meeting and discussing other 
problems; 


vii) To enable the school meet 
parents frequently. 


For all these services, the teachers 
have to be enthused and stimulated. 
The teacher’s training colleges have to 
play a big role. This is why, four 
years of training colleges after+17 is 
advocated. In one year, we cannot 
expect the Training Colleges to deliver 
goods. Of course, reasonable and 
honourable ‘living for teacher is a 
pre-requisite. 


Education for the Gifted 


Who ts a gifted child ? 
D possess varied types 


of gifts. Nearly a most of the 
children have in them some sort of 
special gift or talent. The variety of 
gifted children possessing outstanding 
abilities can be classified as follows:— 


1. Outstanding intellectual abi- 
lity with keen sense of reasoning, 
language fluency, mathematical skills 
and special imagination, etc. 


2. Extraordinary ability in sci- 
entific subjects, mechanics, techno- 
logical dexterity and acute logical and 
rational thinking ability, etc. 


3. Talent for creative arts like 
paintings, sculpture, music, creative 
writing, dramatics, dancing; 


4. Social leadership and human 
relationships. 


~~ 


5. Talents, for physical activi- 
ties, games, sports, athletics, climbing, 
hiking, camping, etc. 


It will be noted that children 
have giits or talents for one or more 
of the above abilities. But today our 
attention has been concentrated on 
only intellectually gifted children at 
the cost of neglecting the other gifted 
children. Thus modern society with 
its standards of appreciating only the 
intellectually and scientifically gifted 
has neglected its cultural and social 
human relationship. This lag of 





(Continued from preceding page) 

In the light of these recommen- 
dations, if educationists pull their 
heads together and think of various 
revolutionary steps to recast this weak 
link, we can expect the schools under 
new order to be doing justice to the 
students, the society and the nation. 


By Principal K. C. Vyas. 


progress between the material and 
non-niaterial cultures in modern age 
could only be bridged by society en- 
couraging and appreciating all out- 
standing talents ın all fields of life. 


How shall we provide facilities 
for the full development of the special 
genius of the child and at the same 
time help to develop his all-round 
personality? The problem, therefore, 
has to be attacked in two ways. 
Firstly, to help and cncourage the 
child to develop his special gift or 
talent. Secondly to provide him 
with facilities and activities that help 
him to develop an all-round balanced 
personality. This will necessitate that 
the gifted children must not be segre- 
gated. For a gifted child in one field 
may be average in the other. Further, 
by associating the gifted with other 
children they develop to appreciate 
the special talents of the other 
children also. Such associations help 
to develop an attitude which prevents 
the unhealthy acquiring of superiority 
complex or superior airs or becoming 
‘sifted snobs’. It is very necessary 
also to avoid one-sided development 
of the child’s special talent at the 
cost of other attainments. People 
with narrow one-tract attitude, mind 
or ability have proved difficult in their 
human relationships. Moreover, such 
persons trained in narrow fields lose 
the wider human perspective and 
have no scruples in dropping or manu- 
facturing atom bomb. 


Society’s standard of judging and 
appreciating the different gifts should 


Mr. Vyas, M. A. Edu. (U.S. A.) 
Ph. D. (Bombay) is Principal, New Era 
School, Bombay. 
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not be preferential. All outstanding 
talents and gifts should be welcomed 
and accepted on par by society. Then 
only will education pay equal atten- 
tion to their development. Modern 
society today pays enormous attention 
to intellectual and scientific talents. 
This erroneous attitude towards other 
gifted children has got to be removed. 
For all special creative talents in 
different fields help to enrich society 
materially and culturally. Merely 
encouraging only those talents that 
help to enhance material benefits 
merely shows that our cultural deve- 
lopment has not advanced to a higher 
level. Democratic society which is 
not based only on attaining material 
benefits should help to appreciate 
other talents and abilities that lead to 
the fullest growth of an individual 
citizen. For this reason it is necessary 
that teachers and citizens in general 
develop equal respect for all different 
types of talents. 


The next problem is how to detect 
a gifted child. Modern education has 
evolved many different types of 
tests for finding out the varied abilities 
ofa child. But, could these standard 
mechanical tests detect a gifted child? 
For any outstanding talent is by its 
nature neither standardised nor mecha- 
nical. It is, therefore, necessary that 
we do not put all our faith in these 
tests to find out the gifted. The gifted 
have curiosity, originality, imagination 
and creativeness. To find out such 
ability it requires on the part of the 
teacher to have some originality and 
attitude. of open-mindedness. For 
today a child who does not confirm to 
the rigid fixed time-table, routine of an 
institution etc. is judged as a malad- 
usted or problem child. It is, there- 
fore, very necessary to educate teachers 
who can do justice to the average and 
at the same time show special appre- 
ciation for the out of the ordinary. 
This leads to the problem of how to 
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provide mass education to the increa- 
sing vast numbers and at the same 
time help the gifted to develop his or 
her special genius. The solutions offered 
to solve this problem have been many 
and varied—Special schools for the 
gifted, homogenous classes, upgraded 
curriculum, acceleration etc. These 
above-mentioned suggestions may help 
the gifted to develop his or her special 
talent but such treatment of the gifted 
will not help him or her to acquire 
certain other traits of human relations 
and social relationship which are very 
essential for leadership in society. It 
is, therefore, necessary to evolve school 
programmes that help both the average 
and the gifted to develop according 
to their abilities along with others. 


Education for the gifted may be 
reviewed under the following topics: 


The part played by the school : 


a) Its curriculum. projects—ex- 
periments—co-curricular activities. It 
should challenge the gifted after attai- 
ning the basic requirements. 


b) Library activity, both for the 
average and the gifted. 


c) Physical education activities; 
gaines, sports, athletics, hikes, swim- 
ming, riding, climbing, hobbies, etc. 


d) Social and cultural activities : 
drama, celebrations of festivals, dan- 
cing, art, crafts, students council, 
camps, scouting, A. C. C., N.C. C., 
participation in the community activi- 
ties, social education etc. 


The school academic programme 
will have topics for study as laid’ down 
in the curriculum. To help the gifted, 
however, the teacher will organise 
projects to give learning experience 
to the children. [In the projects, 
experiments and other co-curricular 
activities the gifted will be provided 
with ample opportunity to exercise 
their talents. Further, these. many 
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activities in the project and expe- 
riments will enable the other children 
also to contribute accordingly to 
their ability and aptitude. In this 
manner the academic programme will 
provide enough scope of work for both 
the average and the talented. Further, 
itis more advisable to lead the gifted 
on broader horizontal-based academic 
programme rather than on vertical 
programme.For today both information 
and literature have increased enor- 
mously. This broad-based horizontal 
equipment that the gifted child 
acquires will help him in his future 
higher studies in the University. 


The library activity in the school 
academic programme should play an 
increasingly important role. Through 
the library activities the gifted children 
will be able to maintain interest in their 
academic studies. Further, the gifted 
who show enormous curiosity will be 
able to satisfy them by referring to 
the library. Thus library activities 
well planned should help not only to 
raise the general standard of education 
but help to provide useful, beneficial 
and purposeful activity for the gifted. 
The library -should no doubt be well- 
equipped with different types ‘of refe- 
rence books. 


The physical education activities 
co-ordinate the various talents of the 
pupils. Team spirit, certain judge- 
ments in the anticipation of move- 
ments, emotional training of accepting 
defeat and victory and at the same 
time developing among other gifted 
children respect for the gifted player 
or the athlete, are some of the very 
essential education factors that are 
acquired through physical education 
activities. Further even the academi- 
cally gifted should not neglect to 
develop physical fitness because it 
helps to maintain mental health. 
Moreover, for preserving good imental, 
physical and emotional health it is 
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very essential that a pupil *has other 
subordinate interests and hobbies. 


Through the social and cultural 
activities the school does not only give 
opportunity for the talented in cultu- 
ral fields to develop those talents, but 
at the same time help others to take 
interest and participate in cultural 
activities. School is a place where 
children with potential abilities try to 
find out their interests and real apti- 
tudes. It requires that the schools 
offer ali possible varied types of oppor- 
tunity for the child to participate in 
and select according to his ability, 
interest and aptitudes. The school can 
do the following : 


1, The school should help the 
acceleration of the gifted child in its 
special ability. 


2. The gifted children may be 
grouped together to develop their 
special talents. 


3. The programme for the gifted 
may be enriched according to his or 
her special aptitudes and ability. 


4. The child may be given elec- 
tives to develop his special gifts after 
certain age. 


During the school period the 
pupils have chance to correct if they 
have been wrong in opting for certain 
subjects. Therefore, at school stage 
in the early years upto IX grade or 
upto the age of 14 there need be no 
attempt to dissect the courses and 
activities for specialization. Further, 
through social activities and participa- 
tion in the community activities in the 
neighbourhood, the child gets a sense 
of belonging to the community. 
Through it, he/she develops loyalty 
and a sense of responsibility towards 
others. It is no doubt very dificult to 
achieve all these traits and atlitudes 
and skills without proper response and 
co-operation of teachers and the 
parents. 
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The ‘importance of the teacher in 
education for the gifted cannot be 
under-rated. He really should play 
such a role as to help the child develop 
his or her gifts to the fullest. The 
teacher should help to 


l. Stimulate the child through 
organised programme of studies and 
providing proper environments. 


2. The teacher should be able to 
instil a sense of responsibility and self- 
direction among the child. 


3. He should have fairly good 
mastery over his subject. 


4, He should be fair and firm 
with his pupils. 


5. He should have gift to detect 
the gifted children. 


6. He should have love and res- 
pect for his profession. 


7. Teacher should welcome the 
fight of the child to differ or dissent. 
He should encourage independent 
thinking, should welcome original idcas 
or thought. A teacher is not necessa- 
rily a conformist. 


8. The teacher within limits 
should allow gifted children freedom 
to express themselves and make expe- 
riments. 


' 9. Teacher should have ability 
to appreciate originality, crcativeness 
and curiosity in the child. 


t0. Teacher should stimulate and 
challenge the intellect of the child into 
probing for truth. 


11. Teacher should have resource- 
fulness and enthusiasm. 


12. A teacher should always bc 
alert to see that his educational pro- 
gramme never fails to arouse interest, 
intellectual stimulus and quest for 
solving problems. 


To fulfil this task the teacher 
should have the following facilities : 
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1. Leisure time enough to equip 
himself for the subject, for the pian- 
ning of study programme and correc- 
tions guiding the pupil. 

2. should be given some money 
to build up his own library and mate- 
rials etc. 


3. Every three or five years to 
attend a refreshers’ course and go on 
an educational tour. 


4. Freedom to organise his teach- 
Ing programme and academic activities 
for his ptpils. 


5. Lastly, the teacher should get 
encouragement and appreciation from 
time to time for his gallant efforts for 
the children both average and gifted. 


What parents can do to help educate 
the gifted. 


1. To encourage the curiosity of 
the child and to participate in it to 
find an answer. 


2. To recognise the special inte- 
rest and aptitude of the child and 
encourage the same. 


3. To provide facilities to the 
child at home by way of: 


a) Helping to build a library on 
the subject of reference books or 
making him a member of a library. 


b) Helping him to build a small 
laboratory or providing materials for 
modcl-inaking cte. or encouraging hin 
to join the school science, art, litera- 
ture club, cete. 


c) By helping him to meet and 
contact experts on the subject of the 
child’s interest. 


| d) The parents should share their 
Interest and hobbies with the child. 


e) Parents should help the child 
to develop maturity, self-confidence 
self-reliance by allowing him to make 
certain decisions and undertake some 
responsibilities. 


Teacher Education in India 


Some Suggestions for Development 


.AM firmly of the view that no 
system of education can rise above 
the level of its teachers. There is 

nothing vitally wrong with our system 
of education. There seems to be no 
Serious lacuna in our syllabi, text- 
books, etc. although there is always 
much scope for improvement every- 
where. The vital lacuna, as I feel, 
seems to be that we do not have a 
sufficient number of happy, satisfied, 
enthusiastic and properly trained 
teachers. This is unfortunate that 
while we have been spending a lot of 
money on educational luxuries like 
Evaluation, Guidance, Textbook re- 
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f) Parents, teachers and the child 
together should help the child plan his 
future educational goal and objective. 


g) Lastly, the parents must un- 
derstand the child’s ability. Should 
avoid psychological errors like expec- 
ting too much or unconsciously distur- 
bing his mental health. 


h) Like teachers, parents should 
be educated about the development 
Stage of the child’s physical, mental 
and emotional. 


i) Above all the school and the 
parent should co-operate in all the 
activities promoted by the school. Edu- 
cating the child should be a common 
endeavour of the home and school. 


All these efforts of educating the 
gifted will fail if society does not im- 
plement the preamble to our constitu- 
tion of offering equal opportunities and 
providing social and economic justice 
for all. * 


By Principal V, S. Mathur. 


form and educational research, the 
main problem cited above, has not 
been properly handled at least as far 
as the school stage is concerned. 
Things are, however, brighter in the 
Universities and in higher technical 
institutions. But we must not forget 
that it is the schools where the vast 
majority of our people receive educa- 
tion. Only a very small percentage of 
those joining schools, reach the higher 
stage because of one reason or the 
other. 

Iam, therefore, making bold to 
suggest that during the next ten years 
or so, we must concentrate our 
attention to: 

1) Improvement. of the school 
teachers’ economic and social status 
so that a better type of recruit may 
be attracted and those who enter the 
profession may feel happy and satis- 
fied and thus may be able to put in 
their best. 

2) Improvement of Teacher 
Education both at the Elementary 
aud Secondary levels. 


1. Organisational Aspect 

The ideal situation seems to be 
that all Teacher Training institutions 
be nationalised and taken over by 
the Centre. I would suggest that 
there should be a separate Teacher 
Training Cadre on All India basis or 
on the State basis to start with. But 
I feel that the process must be com- 
pleted soon as a phased programme. 


Mr. Mathur is Principal, State 
College of Education, Patiala (Punjab). 
He is an outstanding educational thinker 
and contributed several articles to E.I. 
which are read with interest. 
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In the first phase, we may take 
the following two steps: 


1) The capacity of the present 
Government Training Colleges be 
doubled which may virtually mean 
the closing down of third rate private 
institutions. 


2) One Post Graduate Training 
College in every State and one Ele- 
mentary Training College per district 
be taken over by the Centre. 


By the end of five years, if any 
private colleges survive, they should 
be taken over by the Government. 


Establishment of comprehensive 
training colleges having more than 
one class and a strength of at least 
300-400 students be encouraged and 
subsidised. 


As suggested by the VII Confe- 
rence of the All India Training 
Colleges Association held at Mysore, a 
National Council for Teacher Educa- 
tion may be instituted with State 
units. The main purpose of this coun- 
cil will be to have a co-ordinated 
Teacher Education Programme and 
facilities in the country. 


The emoluments of persons in 
teacher training colleges should be 
higher than of those working in Arts- 
science Colleges, for the simple reason 
that the former possess double quali- 
fications, If nothing else, I would 
suggest a special pay of 15 percent 
for all training colleges personnel. 


One thing naturally follows that 
no person should be appointed direc- 
tly to a training college or a training 
school. He must work in a school to 
start with. I would suggest an up- 
ward move from the ‘ordinary high 
schools. A person having about three 
years teaching experience in a school 
may be considered for appointment 
to an elementary training college if he 
possesses at least a M.A. plus B.T. or 
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B.Ed. degree should be preferred. 
Only after working for three years in 
a Junior training college, a person 
should be eligible for appointment in 
a Secondary training college. A 2nd 
Class M.A. witha 2nd class M. Ed, 
should be the minimum qualification 


for appointment to Post-Graduate 
Colleges. Of course, we will have to 
adopt some other criteria for craft 
teachers. 


2. Strengthening the present 
B. T./B. Ed. 

It is acknowledged on all hands 
that the present duration of the B.T., 
B. Ed., training course for teachers 
isnot sufficient for giving proper 
orientation to the recruit towards 
proper professional philosophy and 
technique. It is, however, also felt 
that it may not be possible under the 
present circumstances to increase the 
duration of the course in two years. 
The remedy therefore, lies mainly in 
making the best use of the time 
available and-to increase the actual 
working days and the daily working 
hours. This can, however, be done 
best in an institution of a purely 
residential nature which situation, 
however, cannot be enforced till the 
training colleges have complete resi- 
dential facilities both for the staff and 
students within the college premises. 


The State College of Education, 
Patiala has been sincerely striving to 
make this orientation as extensive as 
possible within the limited time and 
resources available. I think the Punjab 
is the first State which has increased 
the number of working days in training 
colleges by cutting down the holidays 
and reducing the period of summer 
vacations. Roughly training colleges 
in the State now work for about 237 
days as against less than 200 days in 
other States. Even the recently star- 
ted Regional Colleges work for 222 
days a year. I am proposing a further 
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increase in this period by reducing our 
Summer Vacations to six weeks instead 
of eight weeks, as we have at present. 
An ideal situation will be to have the 
training colleges as non-vacation insti- 
tutions. 


The actual working hours per day 
in this college, work out to more than 
eight. This is increased to 9 or even 
10 on certain days when we have 
seminars, extension lectures and other 
academic activities m the colleges or 
in the hostels. We are, however, pro- 
posing to increase the normal daily 
working hours by at least 30-45 minutes 
by starting the college earlier. 


I therefore propose the following:- 


a) The session in a training 
college should start from Ist of July 
to the end of May, with only the 
month break and very few holidays 
say ten in all. 


b) A training college should work 
for at least eight hours a day from 8-00 
a.m. to 5-30 p.m. with a eighty mi- 
nutes break for lunch. Arrangements 
for subsidised lunch must exist in the 
college itself for all staff and students. 
Transport arrangemeuts for students 
should be streamlined wherever neces- 
sary. 

c) As long as hostel facilities for 
all are not available, compulsory one- 
month hostel residence be made com- 
pulsory for all day scholars. Efforts 
should be made to provide full resi- 
dential facilities for all staff and stu- 
dents within the next Plan pertod. 


A Teachers’ Training must be 


broad based. 


He must be given opportunities 


for discussion and self-expression. I. 


feel very sorry when I ask a trained 
teacher about guidance and he pleads 
ignorance because of the fact that he 
did not have guidance as a subject at 
the B. Ed. or at the M. Ed. level. 
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I insist that both the M. Ed. and 
B. Ed. students should have some 
elementary knowledge about as many 
aspects of Education as possible. We 
have to initiate suitable progress in 
this regard. 


During my eight years stay at 
Chandigarh, I started the system of 
co-syllabus series of lectures and 
Seminars. I also introduced a ten day 
course in evaluation and a ten day 
course in audio visual education for 
all the B. Ed. students. 


For the M. Ed. Examination, 
every student has to take three com- 
pulsory papers and two elective papers 
besides writing a dissertation. Except 
for the elective papers on Administr- 
ation and Guidance, the number of 
students per paper is very small say 
about one or two each. There are 
certain papers like Comparative Edu- 
cation and Indian Education where we 
may not have any students at all. 
Now I cannot think of M. Ed. stu- 
dents going out of the training college 
without knowing something about 
the problems of Indian Education 
whatever his option might be. Follow- 
ing this line of thought, therefore, I 
have made it compulsory for every 
M. Ed. student to attend lectures on 
all the papers till the month of 
December. 

The Seminar period should be a 
must in the daily timetable. Weekly 
lists of topics for discussion be put up 
on the notice board. Different students 
may initiate the topics every day and 
others may participate in the discus- 
sions that follow. 

The B. Ed. students are divided 
into as many groups as there are mem- 
bers of the staff including the Principal 
but excluding the Craft Teachers and 
D. P. E.’s. Every lecturer gives an 
important topic for seminar period. 
The time table is so arranged that 
every group of ten students meets 
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every lecturer by turn when this topic 
is discussed. The list of topics is put 
up in advance and every student has 
to write some thing about the topic in 
about seven fifty words. The sum 
total of this system is that in one round 
every student does about thirty topics 
and meets every member of the staff 
by turn which he would have not done 
otherwise.Usually this Seminar system 
is introduced in October and repeated 
in January with the result that the 
students get acquainted with ncarly 
cvery possible topic in education irres- 
pective of his options for the Exami- 
nation. I wish other training colleges 
could adopt similar measures. 


Internship Teaching 


Teaching practice is the weakest 
link in the teacher training programme 
in our country. Different training 
colleges follow different practices, 
Some have their teaching practice 
spread over the whole year at the rate 
of two half days in a week. Others 
have block practice for about four 
weeks after the theory examination. 
In both the cases, however, students 
go to the school only for a short period 
and teach about two lessonsa day. A 
very small percentage of the lessons is 
actually supervised. The lessons are 
given in an atmosphere of artificiality. 
Every one has been clamouring for a 
change in the system. The four Regio- 
nal colleges have adopted a system of 
Internship Education. At the Ajmer 
Regional college, for instance, stu- 
dents from Rajasthan, Punjab, Kash- 
mir and Delhi get admitted. It is 
good idea to send the students from 
Punjab to some Punjab schools so that 
they could teach through the Panjabi 
medium in Panjabi conditions. This 
is good because eventually they will 
have to teach in Panjabi schools. 


I recommend that this system be 
made an intergral part of the B. T./B. 
Ed. course, 
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Students be deputed full time for 
at least one-month. Special grants for 
T. A. and D. A. for students and staff 
will have to be made. 


Prior to the Internship period, a 
two-day seminar of the heads of the 
participating institutions be held to 
discuss details of academic work and 
other arrangments. To start with we 
may have only local schools and those 
lying within a radius of twenty miles to 
facilitate movement of the staff mem- 
bers. In some places students might 
camp together in the school premises 
and have a common mess. 


During the Internship period 
every student may have to complete a 
few other assignments also like:— 


a) An analysis of the syllabus iu 
his/her respective subjects. 


b) Detailed study of the school 
plant. 


c) Case study of a school student. 


3. Degree - Cum - Training Colleges 
The only effective measure to 
counteract the the wrongs in Teacher 
Education seems to lic in catching the 
recruit young and in giving him a long 
period of training college life. 


A modern innovation that has 
found favour in many countries is the 
provision of integrated courses in edu- 
cation. In India such an experiment 
has been started at Kurukshetra as 
well as at the Regional Training Coll- 
eges. There is, however, one big 
difference in the two systems, At Ku- 
rukshetra the College of Education off- 
ers a four years integrated course lead- 
ing to B. A.or B. Sc. degree in Educa- 
tion after Matriculation meaning there- 
by a clear.reduction in the duration by 
one year. The Regional Training 
Colleges offer four years courses after 
Higher Secondary. According to this 
scheme the candidates will get a B. Sc. 
after three years and a B, Ed. after 
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the fourth year. However, the courses 
have been so arranged that education 
figures as a subject from the very 
beginning and the B. Sc. degree given 
by the Regional Training Colleges will 
be a distinct from the ordinary 
B. Sc. 


I feel that in both the above 
cases it is doubtful if the qualifications 
will be accepted as equal to the ordi- 
nary degrees in Arts and Science and 
Technology for the purpose of higher 
studies in these areas. There is a 
danger (and this danger is more acute 
at Kurukshetra) of the future careers 
of these students getting virtually 
blocked. There is also no scope for 
these students to shift to other pro- 
fessions at a later stage. 


However, I would any day prefer 
the scheme that 18 being followed at 
the Regional College because in this 
case a candidate will get two degrees 
and there is no danger of any defi- 
ciency on account of the cutting down 
the duration by one year. The 
Kurukshetra course offers virtually a 
‘short cut’ to Teacher Training. I am 
very sure in my mind that the Kuru- 
kshetra graduate is likely to be defi- 
cient both on the content side as well 
as on the method side. Another 
danger which stares the two schemes 
is the quality of the possible recruits. 
I would very much like to see how 
many candidates offer themselves for 
studies at Kurushetra and in the 
Regional Colleges in case the present 
incentives in the shape of scholarships 
and assured jobs are taken away. 


The only acceptable solution to 
my mind, lies in combining the above 
two systems and creating a new type 
of a degree cum training college where 
a student may join after Matriculation 
or Higher Secondary like in any other 
degree college for the usual pre-univer- 
sity or the Threee-Year-Degree course. 
The only difference will be that he 
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will select his subjects with an eye to 
School Education. 


After getting his ordinary B. A, 
B. Sc., degree the candidates will go 
on to the one year B. Ed./B. T. course 
in the same college. The same pro- 
fessors who were teaching him content 
courses in his B. A. will teach Methods 
of Teaching in B. Ed./B. T. The at- 
mosphere in the college will be purely 
educational and all members of the 
staff will have high qualifications in 
education as well as in some other 
subjects. The students will while 
following his B.A,, or B. Sc. course, be 
exposed to a Teachers’ Training Orien- 
tation. Such a candidate will have 
normal qualifications and he will have 
no difficulty for going into either 
Higher course or to some other line if 
that be his wish. It goes without 
saying that all incentives available at 
Kurukshetra should also be available 
in this college. Every student will, 
however, have to give an undertaking 
to serve in an educational institution 
for at least three years after complet- 
ing the Course. 


An improvement that could be 
suggested is that one of the subjects 
that a student may offer be ‘Educa- 
tion’. In many Universities of the 
country ‘Education’ is being taught 
as a separate discipline in the ordinary 
degree colleges. 


Another suggestion may be that 
‘Education’ be available as an optional 
subject. Butthe point to be emp- 
hasised is that the degree of B. A. or 
B. Sc. should be the same as taken 
by students of ordinary degree 
colleges. The degree of B.T./B.Ed. 
should also be the same as available 
for others. In fact it is envisaged 
that the B.T./B.Ed. class will have 
both the categories of students, those 
who have followed the B.A. in this 
very college as well as those who wish 


Inspection and Administration 
Attitudes of Primary School Teachers 


NSPECTION is an important func- 


tion of educational administration. 
Educational efficiency of either teach- 
ers’ schools or district offices depends 
upon the effective functioning of the 
inspectorate. It is rightly said that 
the inspectorate is the ‘eyes and ears’ 
of the Education Department. If the 
eyes and ears function properly, the 
whole body will work effectively, other- 
wise it 1s sure to suffer and come to a 
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to do their training after graduation 
elsewhere. 


I have a feeling that if a student 
is exposed to Teacher Education for 
three years, he may develop an interest 
in the profession and he may be better 
prepared mentally and intellectually 
to do his work asa Teacher. I also 
envisage that a better class of recruit 
may be attracted to this course as 
compared to the ones we have at 
Kurukshetra or in the Regional Train- 
ing Colleges, where experience shows 
that only Boys and Girls from the 
poorest classes offer themselves for 
admission. 


The adoption will naturally mean 
some special grants for training colleges 
for additional staff and other facilities. 
To start with, the experiment may be 
initiated in one training college per 
State on an experimental basis. Even- 
tually, ĮI envisage that all training 
colleges will have such facilities for a 
limited number of candidates. 

I do not, however, wish to com- 
pletely ban others to join the B. T.J 


B. Ed. The two systems should go on 
hand in hand. 


By Principal C. S. Bennur. 


stand still. Hence for the effective 
working of the educational system it 
is necessary that the inspectorate 
should be highly efficient. 


Functions of the Inspector:—In mo- 
dern educational system inspectorate 
has to play a dynamic role. The old idea 
of inspection as consisting mainly of 
keeping ‘watch and ward’ over schools 
and teachers is fast dying. It has now 
been realised that the inspector is not 
a mere police-officer as in the past but 
a friend, philosopher and guide. His 
responsibilities have increased hundred 
fold than what they were before a few 
years back. On that account there is 
a strong opinion which proposes to 
change the designation of the officer 
from ‘Inspector’ to ‘Supervisor’, Righ- 
tly so. In modern democratic set up, 
the inspector has to take more super- 
visory duties than mere picking holes 
in school-administration or class-room 
instruction. To come to more recent 
times we find that even the supervisory 
duties are falling short of the needs of 
teachers and administrators. It is not 
enough if the supervisor merely ‘super- 
views’ school adininistration and class 
room instruction but he will have to 
assume the role of a professional leader. 
He should be in’asgpsition to give lead 
in all fields of education right from 
class-room teaching to the framing of 
educational policy. To be an effective 
leader the supervisor will have to 
possess qualities of both head and 
heart. 

(Continued on page 292) 





Mr, Bennur. B. A., M. Ed., is Princi- 
pal, University College of Education, 
Dharwar (Mysore), 
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Modernising the School Syllabi 


EVERY branch of knowledge 
is growing to-day at a rapid 


pace. Itis this that makes it 
necessary for us to be constantly 
revising the courses of studiesand 
the syllabi prescribed for pupils 
in the schools, It also applies 
equally well to courses at the 
University level, 


T is not easy to cover even the 

outlines of a subject if pupils 
are made to acquaint themselves 
with each and every item rela- 
ting to it. Some of the items 
have to be discarded and some 
others have to be included if 
they are to obtain a right pers- 
pective of what they are required 
to learn. In subjects like science 
they have also to be guided by 
practical considerations - consi- 
derations of utility from the point 
of view of the applications of 
Scientifi¢é knowledge to agricul- 
ture, industry and so on, This is 
all the more necessary in respect 
of the school syllabi. They should 
not be foo academic. 


T was this point that was em- 


phasized by Dr. A, C. Joshi, 


the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Panjab University, while inaugu- 
rating the other day the ninth 
annual Conference of the All - 
India Science Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Hepleaded that the present 
level of the country’s develop- 
ment and the latest advances in 


Science should be taken into 
consideration and the science 
syilabi should be reshaped acco- 
rdingly even at the earliest stage 
of school education, 


PNDIA is steeped in poverty. 

There is food scarcity. Agri- 
culture is bound to occupy a 
preponderant position in the 
country’s economy for a long 
time to come. It is therefore 
necessary that new methods of 
production and new sources of 
energy should be evolved to 
assure to the vast population an 
adequate supply of the minimum 
basic needs. The large majority 
of pupils studying in secondary 
schools do not proceed to the 
Universities for higher studies. 
They will have to work in the 
country side. The kind of Scien- 
ce that is taught to them should 
confirm itself to and have a bea- 
ring on rural conditions, the 
conservation of natural resour- 
ces, the increase of food produc- 
tion and so on. Every student 
should be equipped with basic 
ideasregarding the things around 
him by the time he leaves school. 


HIS aspect was also empha- 

sized by Dr. D. S. Kothari, 
the Chairman of the University 
Grants Commission while delive- 
ring the Presidential address at 
the Hyderabad Collegiate Edu- 
cational Conference. He stressed 
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the importance of carrying to 
the people in villages the latest 
advances in Science in so far as 
they have a bearing on their 
day-to-day lives. This necessita- 
tesa revision of the school syllabi 
in science. 


HAT istrue of science applies 
equally well to all other 
subjects of study.- Much that is 
useless has to be discarded and 
all that is useful from the point 
of view of modern conditions of 
living has to be included in the 
syllabi, This applies specially to 
social studies. The purpose of 
the syllabus of the social studies 
should be to train the pupils to 
become worthy members of a free 
and democratic seciety in which 
the rights of every individual 
whatever be the religion or the 
caste or the community to which 
he belongs are respected. The 
syllabiin languages and litera. 
ture should be similarly re-orien- 
ted. 


Examination Techniques 


T was Dr. Radhakrishnan Uni- 

versity Gommission that obser- 

ved in 1948 that ‘an unsound 
examination system continues 
to dominate instruction to the 
detriment of a quickly expand- 
ing system of education.” The 
commission suggested in the 
light of the experience of the 
United Statesand of other edu- 
cationally progressive countries 
of the world a number of reforms 
in the examination system which 
would make examinations more 
valid as tests for measuring 
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what they seek to measure. 
Subsequently a number of com- 
mittees were appointed to go in 
greater detail into the subject. 
Study groups also visited the 
United States from time to time 
and made various recommenda- 
tions as to the lines on which 
reform should be carried out. 


T is unfortunate that so far 

no appreciable action has been 
taken to implement the recom- 
mendations made by the various 
expert bodies. It is only to 
a limited extent that the new 
techniques were introduced and 
that also only in respect of a 
few examinations in some of the 
states. Over a larger area and 
in respect of University exami- 
nations in particular the old, 
antiquated and discredited me- 
thod of testing the attainment 


of students continues in full 
force, It is this that is responsi- 
ble for the large per centage 


of failures in the various public 
examinations, 


HE urgent need for introdu- 

cing the new techniques was 
recently emphasized by study 
report oi the University Grants 
Commission which deserves care- 
ful perusal by all interested in 
education. Thestudy has been 
prepared on the basis of papers 
submitted to the U. G, C. from 
time to time and on the basis 
of the latest statistics. After ana- 
lysing the examination papers 
set in different universities and 
the marking system adopted by 
examiners the study has come 
to the conclusion that ‘the 
criteria of ‘‘performance’’ is 
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very ill-defined. ‘‘More than 
60 per cent fail annually’? and 
this is due to the vagaries of the 
examination system, 


"THE study points out that exa- 

mination errors are ‘‘not less 
than seven marks per script” 
and many candidates on the 
border—fail on account of fac- 
tors like these, Examiners differ 
considerably in their judgments. 
The’ study observes that in an 
English paper in 1963 an exa- 
miner gave pass marks to 60 per 
cent of scripts sent to him while 
another passed li per cent. 
In the same state and in the 
same paper another examiner 
passed 60 per cent while yet 
another only 2? per cent. ‘‘This 
happened inspite of the fact 
that the scripts had been so 
arranged that in each case the 
examiners had scripts of the 
same quality.’ The double 
marking system resorted to in 
several universities under which 
the same script is valued by two 
examiners showed the same dis- 
crepancy not only in History, 
Economics and Politics but also 
in Mathematics which is rather 
strange, 


HE study has also drawn 

attention to the fact that 
faulty methods in paper setting 
have also hindered the proper 
evaluation of a  candidate’s 
ability and attainments. More 
than t0 percent of the questions 
set are designed to test a candi- 
date’s capacity to recall infor- 
mation rather than, his capacity 
to understand and apply his 
knowledge, 
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T is now clear that cur exami- 
nation techniques should un- 
dergo a drastic and radical 
change. One of the recommen- 
dations made by the U.G.C. 
Study Report is that the marking 
of a candidate should be on the 
basis of his averge score in a 
large number of papers. “The 
requirement of passing separa- 
tely in a large number of papers 
should be abandoned, since it 
introduces a high probability of 
failure on account of examiners’ 
errors.’ Another recommenda- 
tion made by it is the inclusion 
of more questions requiring short 
answers and multiple choice 
questions.” This will increase 
the total number of questions 
and provide better coverage of 
the Syllabus.” There are several 
other suggestions made in the 
study. 


"FP HE Union Ministry of Edu- 

cation has a separate branch 
which specialises in the study 
of examination techniques. It 
is high time that these techni- 
ques are made widely known and 
implemented in without further 
delay. Examinations should cease 
to be a gamble which they are 
at the present day. 


English Versus Regional 
Languages 


T is a welcome sign of the 

times that educational autho- 

rities are now agreed to a 
considerable extent that the 
medium of instruction at the 
College and University level 
should be the regional language 
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and not either English or Hindi, 
This is welcome because the 
placing of the whole issue in 
suspense has been responsible 
for a great deal of harm. Now 
the suspense is removed and 
people know exactly in what 
direction they will have to 
move in future, This will enable 
them to take the steps which 
are necessary to make the tran- 
sition from English to regional 
language as smooth as possible, 


ONSIDERABLE credit for 

taking a decision on the 
matter is due to Sri Chagla, the 
Union Minister of Education. 
In the discussion on the subject 
at the last session of the Parlia- 
ment he made it quite clear 
that under no circumstances 
would Hindi be thrust down the 
throats of the Non-Hindi speak- 
ing people of the country, 
Though this categorical state- 
ment was unwelcome to Hindi 
fanatics, it helped to clear the 
whole atmosphere. It was a 
statement which had the autho- 
rity of the cabinet behind it 
and this is a gurantee that there 
would be no change in the 
policy now formulated. 


E also made it equally elear 
that English could not con- 
tinue to be the medium of 
instruction for all time to 
come and that though we should 
not be too very hasty in replac- 
ing it by regional languages, it 
should be replaced by them 
sooner or later. There should 
be a period of transition when 
the necessary measures are to be 
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undertaken for making the 
change-over as smooth as 
possible. 


G PEAKING at the Collegiate 

Educational Conference re- 
cently held in Hyderabad Dr. 
C. D. Deshmukh, the Vice- 
chancellor of the Delhi Univer- 
sity expressed similar views on 
the subject. He was equally 
emphatic in stating that English 
should be replaced and that it 
should be replaced not by Hindi 
but by the regional languages. 
Hindi is as much foreign to 
non-Hindi speaking people of 
the country as English isand it is 
notin any way more advanced 
than the other regional languges 
to serve as a medium of instruc- 
tion at the University level. At 
best with the advance of time 
it may serve asa link language 
for purposes of inter communi- 
cation among the intelligentsia 
and the business community, 
It must be satisfied with .such a 
position, 


NE point made out by Dr. 

Deshmukh was the need for 
the intelligentsia in the country 
to achieve a high degree of pro- 
ficiency in English. Even after 
regional languages become the 
media of instruction it is neces- 
sary for the teachers in Univer- 
sities to be in intimate touch 
with the latest developments in 
the international world in all 
branches of knowledge. This 
is possible only when they are 
proficient in some important 
world language — English, 
Russian, German etc, Of all 
these languages however it is 
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much easier for us in India to 
obtain proficiency in English 
because of our association with 
it for two centuries. It would be 
a great mistake for us to give 
up this association. 


EVERY effort should therefore 

be made to enable students 
proceeding to the Universities to 
obtain a high standard of profici- 
ency in English. This is all the 
more necessary in the case of 
those who ultimately wish to 
take to the teaching profession. 
The adoption of the regional 
languages as media of instruction 
should not lead to the academic 
balkanisation of the country. 
There should be a common 
language of communication 
between teachers in all the 
universities. Then alone would 
free migration of teachers from 
one university to another be 
possible. Ways and means have 
to be devised for making teachers 
in universities maintain the high- 
est standards of proficiency in 
English. 


OW that the policy of govern- 
ment is clear, itis to be hoped 
that steps will be immediately 
taken to prepare text books and 
books of reference in regional 
languages. Teachers should also 
begin from this time onto deliver 
lectures in the regional langua- 
ges so that when the transition is 
finally made they would not feel 


any diffculty in switching over 
to the new medium. 
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Student Indiscipline 


oe 


Sir, 

Let me add a few more reasons for 
the student indiscipline, referred to in 
your Editorial (Jan. 65). The causes you 
have pointed out and remedies suggested 
to root out indiscipline are quile justify- 
ing. Here are two or three more reasons 
for the indiscipline and its growth day to 
day. A pupil, when he begins to learn 


‘at the secondary stage (i.e. from 6th 


Class), must have the satisfaction that 
he is learning properly. The huge sylla- 
bus is one of the main reasons for the 
students to show reluctancy towards 
learning anything. So the teachers have 
to try to make the pupils interested in 
their concerned subjects. Thus if the 
aptitude is created among them to know 
and learn, the question of making mis- 
chief in the class-room automatically will 
decrease. 


Secondly, all types of children 
namely intelligent and dull, dull but 
mischievous, mischievous but intelligent 
congregate at the institutions, for whom 
a common pattern of schooling is provi- 
ded and taught. Some pupils are not 
interested in some subjects and some in 
all subjects. Thus in a classroom when 
a particular subject is being taught, there 
will naturally be various types or groups 
of students. A particular group may not 
be interested and as such inattentive, and 
hence the root cause of indiscipline. If 
this inattentiveness and disinterest are 
properly checked and nipped in the bud, 
the question of indiscipline will not arise. 
The way to check this type of indiscipline 
is this. The teacher concerned should 
ascertain in the beginning the abilities of 
all the pupils in his class in his subject. 
Then he has to divide them into groups 
according to their abilities and provide 
extra coaching before or after school 
hours. Thus he will make the disinteres- 
ted students develop the attitude to learn 
the subject. This procedure, may, to 
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come extent help in eradication of the 
existing evil. 


Thirdly, abnormal strength is packed 
in one section. The above sysiem of 
grouping and giving special coaching is 
effective and fruitful only if the class-room 
strength is normal and justifiable. As 
matters stand today, it is noticed that in 
a single section, pupils numbering up to 
55 are admitted. This is the first and 
foremost -reason for indiscipline in the 
class-room. As such, if the strength is 
normal, especially at the school level, the 
cause for indiscipline may not arise and 
with the help of above methods may be 
rooted out entirely. So ifthe Government 
amends the rule regarding strength ina 
class-room (let not the Government link 
financial aspect with sound education), 
this evil problem will easily be solved and 
gets a positive result. 


Mukhalingam, } A. S. R. V. Ramana- 
18—1—’65. murty, Headmaster. 
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Whither Education ? 


Sri Harihara Mahapatro has given 
painful expression to his feelings about 
“Whither Education” in your esteemed 
columns. As an experienced Head- 
master, he finds to his dismay and despair 
the growing trends and drifts in educa- 
tion which makes itself meaningless 
and purposeless. He has dealt with four 
aspects leading to the deterioration in the 
educational standard and attainment. 


J. Lack of provision for moral 
instruction in Schools and Colleges. 


2. The setting up of democratic 
institutions in our Schools and Colleges 
leading to unhealthy competition, rivalry 
and groupism. 

3. Interference of politicians in edu. 
cational matters and the wrong leadership 
given to the students by them. 


4, Parents’ indifference to the activi- 
ties of their children within and without 
the schools and colleges. 


While writing this article, the author 
seems to have at the back of his mind the 
lawlessness and the incendiarism that 
prevailed in Orissa and overpowered the 
State Assembly. This disease of Student 
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indiscipline is not confined to the Orissa 
State only but it has taken an epidemic 
form and has become a national defect. 


The four aspects referred to by the 
author are the contributory factors to the 
student indiscipline which is the bane of 
education and a blot on the rising young. 
generation. ‘‘What is discipline? To put 
it ina nutshell, it is decent and decorous 
conduct which contributes to harmony, 
success and Joy,” observed Kulapathy Sri 
S. Balakrishna Joshi. 


“Mere moral instruction is not enough 
but the personal example of the teacher, 
his qualities of love; helpfulness and 
charity’ — these contribute to the moral 
growth of the children. 


Setting up of democratic institutions 
in schools and colleges is good but to 
give them a political colour is very bad 
and must be avoided. We give the 
students an oppoitunity to feel the res- 
ponsibility in the. work entrusted to 
them. Where the school is looked upon 
as one family and regarded as “ʻa joint 
concern and is permeated by the spirit 
of partnership’’, there is no room for 
unhealthy atmosphere and unwholesome 
influence corroding the young minds, 


It is correct that the politicians are 
“at the root of the student indiscipline, 
unrest and agitation.” Here too the 
personality of the teacher that counts 


and will keep off political invasion in the 
domain of education. 


The last aspect, the parent’s indiffe- 
rence, if there is any, must be converted 
into fruitful co-operation. Any ideal 
institution that stands for discipline, 
decency and decorum, does have a TEA- 
CHER — PARENT ASSOCIATION” 
functioning effectively well. 


Sri Joshi has put it remarkably 
that these activities ‘‘transform and 
transfigure our schools into spiritual 
semineries, beautiful fragments of heave 
on earth instinct with the peace and 
power of the Gurukula of old.” May the 
schools and colleges in other parts of the 
country emulate this example! 


Madras R. S. V. RAO 
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National Emergency 
Sir, 


Teachers played not an insignificant 
role in India’s frecdom struggle and this 
glorious chapter affords an  inspiiing 
history and ought to set the pace for 
revolutionary concepts now that Bharat 
is in the throes of national emergency. 


The teacher has been assigned pivotal 
position of creating community leader- 
ship in rural areas Both in the village 
volunteer force and in the Labour Bank, 
the teacher has been called upon to 
discharge onerous duties. 


The School Defence Corps ought to 
be an essential feature in every school. 
The following pledge speaks for itself: 
“I pledge to prepare myself to the defence 
of my country by developing my know- 
ledge through study and hard work, by 
building up the strength of my body and 
the skill of my hands. With devotion and 
loyalty {í will serve my country and my 
people at all times ” 


In view of the fact that emergency is 
likely to last for an indefinite period, 
and also of the possibility of the exten- 
sion of compulsory military training to 
high school pupils too, the schools 
should form as preparation bases and 
feeders for defence needs. 


The entire pattern of the present 
functioning of schools should be reorien- 
ted to the defence background and staff 
and students through their representatives 


could formulate Corps programmes 
suited to respective schools. The follow- 
ing suggested programme may be 


considered for schools during national 
emergency to accelerate defence efforts. 


1, Every high school in the first 
instance should start a defence infor- 
mation centre. 


2, Community singing of National 
Anthem and ‘Vande Mataram’ at the 
daily school assemblies, followed by a 
brief talk on defence theme by staff and 
students would instil patriotic fervour 
among the participants. 


3. The insistence on uniforms for 
school children. 
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4. Mass physical training could be 
accorded the highest priority in the 
co-curricular programmes of schools and 
also the establishment of gymnasia, 


9. School text books should contain 
essentially lessons on topics like defence, 
national integration and the three 
language formula etc. 


6. Gardening activities in schools 
should be intensified and the sense of 


preservation of trees and achieving self- 


sufficiency ın food should be brought 
home to the pupils. 


7. To train the pupils in cooperative 
management, every school could open 
a cooperative store and also a savings 
counter to inculcate the habit of small 
savings among the school children. 


8. Atno time the campaign of social 
education has assumed such significance 
as during the present emergency which 
necessitates the running of education 
centres for adults in all sclrools. 


9 For the success of the home 
guard movement, regarded as the second 
line of defence, it is enjoined upon 
teachers to lead other seclions of the 
community by volunteering to enrol. 


10. Tt is commended that every 
school should open a welfare wing for the 
children of jawans. 


P. V. Ramakrishna Rao, 
Headmaster, G. H. S, 


Zamisthanpur, 
Hyderabed. 
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DELHI 
FINDINGS ON STUDENT STRIKES 


The Government believes that stu- 
dent indiscipline has increased and has 
“nosed quite a serious threat to public 
peace.” 


According to an official study, stu- 
dent strikes have doubled in the last seven 
years. Last year,,up to November, there 
were 261 as against 133 strikes in 1958. 


Broadly, four causes are said to be 
responsible: Lack of a proper academic 
atmosphere ; absence of respect for autho- 
tity—parental, educational and govern- 
mental; ideological frustration; political 
interference. 


The analysis says that generally 
strikes organised by students are oligina- 
ted by them. But as soon as they clash 
with the authorities they spontaneously 
draw public sympathy. 


POLITICAL INTERFERENCE 


“Such agitations are invariably ex- 
ploited by opposition parties and bad 
characters’, says the Government ana- 
lysis. 

Apart from political parties, ‘‘politi- 
cal interference in the administration of 
educational institutions and resultant 
caste or group politics also adversely 
influence the morale and temper of the 
students”. 


In the rural areas, according to the 
analysis, every village school-master is 
usually an instrument of a political party 
and “he freely utilises his students for 
achieving political ends.’ ‘he analysis 
adds: ‘‘With varying degree, increasing 
political interference can be traced in the 
management of high schools, colleges and 
universities.” 


Analysing the instances of strikes 
State-wise, the trouble spots are Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Behar, Kerala, Orissa, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 


The biggest share of strikes is claimed 
by U.P. and West Bengal. Bihar isa 
close third. 


INTEGRATED PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


The Fourth Conference of the All- 
India Association of Colleges of Physical 
Education, which ended on Jan. 5, its 
deliberations at Bangalore has welcomed 
the integrated’ scheme of physical educa- 
tion evolved by the Union Education 
Ministry, on the recommendations of 
the Kunzru Committee in all its aspects. 


The conference requested all physi- 
cal education institutions to co-operate 
in running short-term orientation courses 
for training teachers to help them fit 
into the new scheme. It was suggested 
that the courses could be held for 
about six weeks during Summer months. 
The conference suggested to the Govern- 
ment that stipends should be given to all 
the new entrants, irrespective of the insti- 
tutions, Government or private in which 
they were studying. 


RUSSIAN STUDIES INSTITUTE 


The proposed Indian Institute of 
Russian Studies will open at Delhi in 
July. The Institute will be affiliated to 
the proposed Jawaharlal University. 


The first batch of 80 students will 


undergo a one-year course in Russian 
studies. 


__ A three-year Honours degree course, 
will start in July, 1966. Tre subjects 
would be Russian language and literature 
and Russian history and economics. By 
1967 the Institute plans to introduce a 
one-year course for teachers of Russian 
language Eventually post-graduate and 


research courses will also be introduced 
at the Institute. 


The Unton Government would set 
up a department for translating Russian 
to Indian languages at the Institute. 


THROUGH DIFFERENT STATES 


ANDHRA PRADESH 


NEURO - PHYSIOLOGY 
RESEARCH 


The Brain Research Institute of the 
University of California has proposed an 
International Joint programme of research 
in neurophysiology with the Zoology De- 
partment of the sri Venkateswara Univer- 
sity. The Union ¢ducation Ministry has 
given permission for this joint programme. 
Dr. K. Pampapathi Rao, Principal, Ven- 
kateswara college and Head of the De- 
partment of Zoology and Prof. T.H. 
Bullock of the California Brain Institute 
will be Joint Directors. 


One or two experts from the Califor- 
nia Institute will be visiting the Sri Ven- 
kateswara University next year and the 
Institute will also send advance equip- 
ment costing over Rs. One lakh. Exchange 
of professors is also contemplated. Dr. 
Pampapathi Rao will work for six months 
in the California Institute and Prof. Bu- 
llock for a similar period at Tirupati. 


SCHOOL HEALTH SCHEME 


The School Health Programme at 
the elementary school level, which was 
started five years ago in Kurnool and 
Anantapur Districts, will be extended to 
Cuddapah and Chittoor Districts in 
course of time. 


Under this programme, there is one 
Health Officer assisted by a Compounder, 
a Health Inspector, and a Health Visitor 
besides other staff and jeep. The Health 
Officer visits every elementary school and 
checks up, the health of the children. The 
children are given immunisation injections 
like B.C. G. and another multi-purpose 
injection to protect them from diptheria, 
tetanus and whooping cough. Vaccination 
against smallpox too is done if the child 
has not been already covered by the regu- 
Jar staff. In cases where the children 
suffer from gross vitamin deficiencies, A 
and D vitamin capsules are given free. 
Minor ailments are attended to immedia- 
tely and major defects like refraction 
error in eye-sight, complaints requiring 
surgical attention like tonsilitis and hare- 
lip requiring plastic surgery are referred 
tothe’ nearby Government hospitals. 
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Within a year the Health Officer goes 
round all the elementary schools in the 
district and also middle schools not 
covered by the medical check-up scheme 
for high schools. 


he 


MADRAS 


CIRCULARS IN HINDI WITHOUT 
ENGLISH 
The Madras Government would 


ignore and send back communications 
received by it from the Centre and other 
States in Hindi if unaccompanied by 
English versions. It would be perfectly 
constitutional for it to do so, said Mr. 
R. Venkataraman in the Legislative 
Council on Jan. 23. 

Mr. Venkataraman, declared catego- 
rically that the position on and after 
January 26, 1965, in respect of the Union 
Official Language was “‘going to be exac- 
tly and identically the same as was obtai- 
ning on January 26, 1964.” 

Administrative circulars issued by 
the Union Government from time to time 
on Hindi could not override the Consti- 
tution which as amended provided for 
the continued use of English indefinitely 
after January 26, 1965. 


ere 


MADHYA PRADESH 


CENTRE’S POWERS IN 
EDUCATION 
The All-India Educational Confe- 
rence, which concluded its 39th session 
held under the chairmanship of Prof. 
D. C. Sharma, M. P., demanded that 
the Government of India should declare 
education as a concurrent subject. 


The conference also demanded that 
10 per cent of the Central budget and 
20 per cent ofthe State budgets should 
be exclusively spent on education during 
the Fourth Plan. 
WEST BENGAL 

‘JLL-ADVISED STEP” 
Fourteen educationists, jurists and 


literateurs of West Bengal descri- 
bed the decision of the Union Govern- 
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ment to introduce Hindi as the official 
language from January 26 next as 
“unwise.” 


“It will hurt the feelings and senti- 
ments of the non-Hindi speaking peoples 
of India resulting ın total disintegration 
of the Indian Union,” they added. 


The signatories to the statement in- 
cluded Dr. R. C. Majumdar, the eminent 
historian, Principal Khagendra Nath Sen, 
Mr. Randey Chowdhury, Mr. Viveka- 
nanda Mukerjee, Editor of the Aasumati 
and Mr Dhiren Bhowmik of the West 
Bengal Civil Liberties Committee. 


KALINGA PRIZE 


The Kalinga Prize for scientific 
research was awarded to Mr. Jagjit 
Singh of the Railway Ministry during 
the inaugural session of the Indian 
Science Congress, at Calcutta. 


Prof. Humayun Kabir, President of 
the Science Congress, presented the award 
for 1963 to Mr. Jagjit Singh, who is the 
first Indian scientist, to receive the prize 
since the establishment of the award 
in 1961. 


UTTAR PRADESH 


Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani, Chief Mi- 
nister of Uttar Pradesh, said that ten 
centres had been started for teaching 
Tamilin U. P. Arrangements were being 
made in all schools to teach Tamil even 
by offering higher emoluments to Tamil 
teachers. 


BOMBAY 


MARATHI AS OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGE 


The winter session of the Maharash- 
tra Legislature which concluded at Nag- 
pur recently passed as many as 26 bills, 
the most important being that for the 
gradual introduction of Marathi as the 
official language of the State from the 
Republic Day. 

Mr. Shantilal Shah, Law Minister, 
who piloted the Language Bill, said that 
to begin with Marathi would be used ar 
the district level for administrative pur- 
poses, if necessary by using some English 


—— 
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words. He pointed out that it was essen- 
tial that the regional language—Marathi 
—should grow and also get enriched by 
borrowing words from oiher languages. 
He emphasised that the enriched language 
should be simple so that it could be 
understood by everyone and become 
popular. At the same time, he cautioned 
the House that the task of replacing Eng- 
lish was a stupendous one and it could 
not be done ‘overnight. 


Shee 


PUNJAB 
ENGLISH IN THE PUNJAB 


The Punjab Governor has issued 
an ordinance to continue the use of En- 
glish for transaction of business of the 
State Legislature, in addition to the 
official languages of the State of Punjab, 
or Hindi, from January 26. 


GUJARAT 
MEMORANDUM TO PRESIDENT 
ABOUT STUDY OF ENGLISH 


The gcod offices of the Central Go- 
vernment have been sought by the guar- 
dians of an Ahmedabad school and the 
Gujarat State Federation of Secondary 
Teachers’ Association to have the State 
Government’s ban on the teaching of 
English from the fifth standard removed. 


Two separate memoranda, one on 
behalf of 3,600 guardians of the Diwan 
Bullubhai Madbyamik Shala and 
the other by the Teachers’ Federation, 
were presented to the President, Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, tracing the history of 
the State Government’s ban and explain- 
ing the need for revoking ıt. 





KERALA 


LANGUAGE BILL IN KERALA 


The Consultative Committee of mem- 
bers of Parliament on Kerala legislation, 
recommended that the Kerala State Legis- 
lature (continuance of the use of English 
language) Bill 1965 be enacted as a Presi- 
dent’s Act. The Bill provides for conti- 
nuing the use of English for transaction 


of business in the State Legislature beyond 
January 26, 1965. 





LORD ROBBINS 
Suggests 


Greater Initiative for Varsities 


Lord Robbins, Chairman of the 
British Committee on Higher Education, 
said at Delhi on 26 Dec., that it would 
be a good thing if in a free and demo- 
cratic country the Government conceded 
to the universities ‘‘as much de-centrali- 
sed initiative as 1s compatible with the 
fulfilment of social needs.” He added 
that universities could not be entirely 
autonomous because they did not have 
all the money they needed. 


Referring to the problem of specia- 
lisation, Lord Robbins quoted Lord 
Snow, another British educationist, as 
saying: ‘‘The institutions of higher edu- 
cation are tending to turn out two types— 
the arts-man who knows nothing about 
science, and the science-man who knows 
nothing about arts. This is nota good 
thing. It is productive of misunder- 
standing in society in general,” 


There was a substantial degree of 
truth in this in the United Kingdom, due 
to over-specialisation at the school stage. 
“It is a bad thing to ask boys and girls 
at 14 to choose what way they want to 
go.? Inso far as over-specialisation 
takes place in scliools, to that extent the 
universities are confronted with problems 
which are difficult for them to solve”, 
he said. 


Lord Robbins attached great im- 
portance to the creation and fostering 
of post-graduate schools ‘‘which are 
proper repositories of intensive speciali- 
sation.’ These post-graduate schools, 
were important in themselves as sources 
of discovery and research. They were 
also important for ‘the reason that the 
teachers would not, where they existed, 
feel any responsibility to overload under- 
graduates. ‘“‘The right stage for specia- 
lisation is at the /post) graduate schools.” 
he said. 


C. D. DESHMUKH 
Opposes 
Hindi as Medium 


Addressing the concluding session of 
the collegiate Educational Conference 
at Hyderabad on 21st Dec. 64. I'r. Desh- 
mukh said that Hindi as Medium of 
Instruction would be as bad, if not worse 
than English being the medium. He said, 
that sometime or other regional language 
should be made the media of insruction 
in universities. If they loved the regional 
Janguage the emphasis on English would 
be the strongest and not the weakest. 
English was essential to keep in touch 
with the latest thinking. However, Dr. 
Deshmukh said that Hindi could be a 
kind of lingua franca among the educa- 
ted. English words could be used in teach- 
ing through regional language media. 


In case of migration of teachers they 
could lecture in English but in case of 
student migration the student should 
learn the regional language. 





Mr. H. V. PATASKAR 


Stresses 
Uniform Medium in Varsities 


The Madhya Pradesh Governor, Mr. 
H. V. Pataskar, said that the replacement 
of English as the medium of instruction 
at the stage of university education would 
have to be a carefully planned process. 


Addressing the Eighth Convocation 
of the Jabalpur University, on Dec 30, 
Mr. Pataskar said that Hindi as the 
language of the largest number of people 
in the country could reasonably be expec- 
ed to replace English. But before that 
could be done, Hindi had to be standar- 
dised and enriched, 

The Governor referred to some other 
regional languages which had already be- 
come the media of instruction in some 
universities in some States and feared that 
«such a development would prevent uni- 
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formity in the media of instruction in the 
universities of the country.” 


He said: “it will lead to separatism 
in many ways. Administrative unity and 
integration of our country so essential for 
our progress will also receive a set-back.” 


cartes mw 


Mr. M. C. CHAGLA 
Clarifies 
Education in Concurrent List 


Mr. M. C. Chagla, Union Minister 
for Education, told Pressmen at Hydera- 
bad on Jan 16, the proposal to make 
educaiion a concurrent subject was con- 
fined only to higher education and did 
not cover the whole educational field. 
-Only Punjab had agreed to the proposal 
so far, he added. 

He said the hands of the States were 
full with primary and secondary education 
and they were not in a position to finance 
higher education to the extent necessary. 
Teachers and educationists favoured edu- 
cation being made a concurrent subject. 
A constitutional amendment to this effect 
could follow only when a majority of 
States agreed to the proposal. None of 
the State Governments had yet given 
their opinion on the Sapru report on the 
subject circulated to them. 


ell 


Dr. V. K. R, V., RAO 
Says 
Parents must respect Teachers 


TInaugurating the second National 
Parent-Teacher Convention at Hyderabad 
on Jan. 16, Dr. V.K.R V. Rao said the 
best way to enthuse the teacher was 
through admiration by parents and not 
“by being invited to Raj Bhavan or 
Rashtrapati Bhavan for tea.” 

Parents should realise that they 
formed an integral part of the educational 
machinery. If parent-teacher associations 
had not made the progress that they ought 
to have made, the blame had to be appor- 
tioned between ‘‘educational administra- 
tion, teachers, the educational system and 
parents,” said Dr. Rao. 

The teacher should be made to feel 
he was being looked upon as “ʻa useful 
human being.” 
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Mr. JAGANNATHADAS GOVINDAS 
Offers solution for 
The Language Tangle 


In an article contributed to The 
Sunday Standard of Jan. 17, 1965, Mi. 
Jagannathadas Govindas writes :- While 
a large majority in our country, especially 
in the north, want Hindi to be the lingua 
franca, a larger majority, especially in 
the south, want English to be retained as 
such. When thus dispassionately consi- 
dered the solution of the problem becomes 
comparatively easy. In addition to Hindi 
let us have English also as an (alternative) 
link language. Let both Hindi and Eng- 
lish be our ‘‘national,’? ‘“‘common,” 
“official,” ‘‘Central Government” or 
“link”? languages. Let every State of India 
have the right to choose one of these two 
languages as its link language. Let all 
Central Government work and procee- 


dings in Parliament be conducted in these 


two languages, with facilities of simulta- 
neous translation of speeches in the latter. 


The suggestion lam making is not 
without precedent. Canada has two 
recognised common languages (English 
and French) and Switzerland has three 
(French, German and Italian). There is 
no reason why a large country like India 
should not solve this problem by having 
both Hindi and English as link languages 
of equal status. 


Yo those who may say that English 
is a “foreign” language, my reply is that 
it has become ours by the processes of 
history. Our proficiency in the English 
language is the one good that has come 
out of the evil of British hegemony. It is 
the English language that instilled self- 
respect in those who wrought for out 
freedom beginning with Dadabai Naoroji 
right down to Gandhiji, C. Rajagopala- 
chari and Jawaharlal Nehru. The English 
language has been an unifying factor in 
Our country. It is the most precious 
heritage of the British connection. That 
the British have quit India is no reason 
for our dethroning English from the status 
ofa common language. If we do that 
we would be throwing away the baby with 
the bath-water ! 
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From School to Work, 
From one Routine to Another 


In June 1963, the Unesco Youth Institute at Gauting, near Munich, organized a meeting 
on “The Social Impact of Work Life on Young People.” This meeting, which was part of 
a larger project on the “Social Impact of Technclogical Change on Youth,” brought to- 


gether 13 experts from seven countries — Australia, Austria, Federal 


Germany, Czecho- 


slovakia, France, the United Kingdom and Switzerland — who contributed their experience 
from different branches of the social sciences, from vocational guidance, the trade unions, 
industry, youth organizations and the International Labour Office. 


The article below is based on the reports and conclusions of the Gauting meeting, with 
particular reference to a study of 100 boys and 100 girls who left school jn Sheffield, England, 
in 1959. The Sheffield study was carried out by Mr. Michael P. Carter of the Department of 


Social Anthropology, University of Edinburgh. 


Each year, millions of adolescents 
leave school to become the rank and file 
workers of industry in Western Europe. 
What problems do these young people 
face in making the transition? What role 
has the school played in preparing them 
for the change? 


About one third of the youths - in 
England at any rate - take apprenticeships 
and eventually become skilled workers. 
Others enter dead-end jobs with no pros- 
pects and little interest. Occupations cover 
a wide range from engineering, van boy 
and coal mining to clothing manufacture, 
clerical work and building. Girls - who 
now account for approximately one third 
of the total labour force—also take up 
careers such as secretarial work or hair- 
dressing, or they may enter dull routine 
jobs. Most of them are employed in one 
of three occupations—clerk, shop assis- 
tant or factory-worker. 


The first job experience is of crucial 
importance—as important as the first love 
—for it conditions the adolescent’s whole 
future working life in the case of a boy, 
and the girl’s life at any rate up to marri- 
age. 

First days 


Most of the young people in the 
Sheffield study took only a few days or a 


week or two to settle down at work. The 
majority, however, had to face up to 
some problem. They were nervous and 
excited during their first days at work. 
They worried needlessly about small 
things, such as whether they would report 
at the wrong entrance of the factory, and 
many worried whether they would be able 
to do the work properly. 


Their main concern, hgwever, was 
about meeting strangers, eahecniy older 
people and those of the opposite sex. But 
underlying the nervousness and excitement 
there was in most cases confidence. The 
children approached thé situation with 
assurance, and with the intention of 
overcoming such problems as there 
were. 


Many young people have only a 
vague idea of what to expect in their 
jobs. One aspect which impresses them 
is the free atmosphere at work. People 
can do as they want—walk about, 
chatter and smoke—solong as they get 
the work done. Unofficial privileges 
and tolerance about the time for clocking 
in and length of tea-breaks are a surprise 
for adolescents who expect the world of 
work to be tough. For many, however- 
the first days at work are days of disillu- 
sionment: boys expecting to do a man’s 
job are given a message to run or told 
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to sweep a yard out. Girls expecting 
glamour are soon put in their places. 


Attitudes Towards the Job 


Although about one third of the 
young people in the Sheffield study were 
enthusiastic about their jobs and had an 
earnest desire to do well, for the remain- 
der work itself was not the main source 
of satisfaction. What was important 
for them was the status which being a 
worker, as compared with a school child, 
conferred. The idea that work might 
be positively enjoyable had never entered 
their heads. Newspapers, TV, parents 
and neighbours never spoke of work as a 
source of satisfaction. On the contrary, 
if work was mentioned it was usually 
because of a conflict between manage- 
ment and labour. The aims of the 
trade unions were surely higher wages 
and shorter hours. Who ever heard of 
a union leader talking about enjoying 
work? It was something to be put 
up with. 


These attitudes were reinforced by 
the attitudes of other employees and by 
management. Fellow employees, especi- 
ally if paid on a piece rate or bonus 
system, had little esteem for a quality 
job. Young people soon realized that 
work was not a matter for pride, that 
employers did not want high standards, 
but rather passable standards, that they 
wanted compliance, not initiative. 


Here, an important distinction must 
be made between the ‘“‘skilled’’ and the 
“unskilled?” or “semi-skilled” worker. 
Studies in France, Germany and the 
United Kingdom all showed that, in 
most cases, the skilled worker takes a 
real interest in his job. He has a trade 
which he follows no matter which firm 
he works for and this gives him a sense 
of achievement and security. “What I 
have learned nobody can take away from 
me,” is a phrase frequently heard. 


The semi or unskilled youth, on the 
other hand, has no sense of achievement. 
He often suffers from a sense of failure, 
both on the professional and social level, 
Studies in France and other countries 
have shown that once the unskilled youth 
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has embarked on his career he is much 
less concerned than the skilled worker to 
improve his knowledge and education. 


Attitudes Towards Other Workers 


But whether the young people are 
skilled or unskilled, the quality of their 
relationships with other people at work 
is a matter of great importance. Dealing 
with people of different backgrounds, 
experiences, ages, and perhaps of the 
Opposite sex, ina context within which 
a modus vivendi has to be established, 
is for many children an entirely new 
situation, one to which they have not 
been exposed at school. Girls, especially, 
are concerned to “‘have nice people to 
work with.” 


Many adolescents prefer to work 
with people of the same age, but often 
they do not have the opportunity to do 
so. A gap of just a few years seems a 
major one. Friction with older workers 
is much more noticeable with girls than 
with boys. Between the young girl and 
the middle-aged woman there is plenty 
of scope for jealousy and interference, 
especially with regard to such matters as 
dress, which assumes considerable impor- 
tance for the young girl starting to work. 
The nature of their jobs makes it easier 
for boys to ignore men whom they dis- 
like, whereas girls’ jobs often involve 
them being closeted with older women 
in shop, office or factory. 


The Transition From School to Industry 


Clearly everything is not easy in the 
world of work. But most studies showed 
that young people get over the transition 
from school to work Surprisingly easily 
and adapt themselves relatively quickly 
to industry. Only a handful of young 
people in the Sheffield inquiry had pro- 
blems after one year’s work experience. 
The general assumption which alleges 
a difficult gap between school and the 
job, suggests that the school is child- 
orientated and work adult-orientated. 
From the comments of many children 
in Sheffield, however, it is quite clear 
that child orientation in practice often 
means emphasizing the low status of 
boys and girls. Furthermore, schools 
continue to be child-orientated when 
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they are dealing with youths. Child 
Orientation means “being bossed about,” 
“treated like kids.” Respondents in the 
study were not prepared to put up with 
being treated like children. And so, far 
from being ill atease on this score when 
they started work, they were relieved 
that they were at last treated as grown- 
ups, for they had felt grown-up for a 
long time. 


In many homes, furthermore, chil- 
dren are expected to stand on their own 
feet. From a very early age—they 
learn to look after themselves. This 
makes the tendency of teachers to treat 
them as kids all the more displeasing 
to them, and the assumption at work 
of selfreliance all the more acceptable. 


Moreover, to many children the 
values of school have always appeared to 
be at odds with life as it is actually lived, 
whereas the values of work fit is with 
those at home and in the neighbourhood. 
Effort, enthusiasm, and beauty are stres- 
sed at school, but ignored at work where 
materialism prevails. While there is a lot 
of talk at school about purpose in life, 
school itself appears to some children 
. futile; even if work does not have any 
sreat attraction, at least you get paid 
for it. 


Keeping Pace With The Needs of Industry 


Most studies stressed that, at the 
present time, the schoo! does not keep 
pace with requirements of industry. ‘The 
young person’s choice of a vocation has, 
in many cases, little to do with the real 
situation of technical development. Re- 
cent inquiries in Federal Germany reveal 
that 18% of the young people are urged 
to their choice of a career by vocational 
guidance, and 5-6% by the school. Most 
of them have no concrete ideas of the 
opportunities available. 


The concensus of opinion is that if 
the school is to do justice to the require- 
ments, school education must be changed 
and adolescents must be provided with 
vocational training at the school level. 
Today, more and more young people are 
going to school for a longer period, but 
in many cases they aré not being trained 
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for the kind of work which actually 
awaits them in industry. 


Generally speaking, the English study 
showed that neither school nor work 
meant a great deal to a number of young 
people, and that work was no more of a 
challenge than school had been. The 
‘sap’? amounted to no more than a 
moderate change in routine and most of 
the changes were welcome—improved 
status, more independence, better treat- 
ment at home, more spending money. 
Besides these, the transitory problems of 
shyness and nervousness at starting work 
counted but little. 

— Unesco FEATURES 
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Bere & There 
TAMIL-RUSSIAN DICTIONARY 


The Soviet Union has brought out 
Tamil—Russian dictionary and a Russian- 
Tamil dictionary will be published 
shortly, 


A new Russian translation of the 
Mahabharata is being prepared in 
Leningrad. 


HINDI TEXTS OF CENTRAL ACTS: 


Authoritative Hindi texts of three 
important Central Acts are published on 
January 26, the day Hindi became the 
official language of the Union. 


These Acts are ; Indian Penal Code, 
Indian Evidence Act and Transfer of 
Property Act. 


PRIME MINISTER ALLAYS FEARS: 


The Prime Minister, Mr. Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, sought to allay the fears of 
non-Hindi speaking people about the 
effect of switch-over to Hindi as official 
language from January 26 by saying that 
Government had no idea of “precipitating 
the matter” and had no desire of putting 
any kind of handicap or impediment in 
the way of those whose mother-tongue 
was not Hindi. 





S. |. T. U. PUBLICATIONS 
Madras-28 


1. CONDITIONS REQUIRED FOR 
QUALITY TEACHING : A pilot study 
by N. Vedamani Manuel. Price : 
Rs 1-50. Pages : 54. 


This is the tenth bulletin published 
by the S.I.T. U. and is a pilot study 
conducted by Sri N. Vedmani Manuel, 
who as Research Officer began the pro- 
ject in September 1963 and produced his 
report in March 1964. In the Fourth Five 
Year Plan, in our Country, the biggest 
experiment in democracy is to be condu- 
cted, when there will be the need for great 
expansion in education. The problem that 
our educators will have to face then will 
be to find out ways and means of secur- 
ing quality education without any preju- 
dice to educational expansion at the ele- 
mentary, secondary, university and tech- 
nological stages. The S.I.T. U deserves 
all appreciation for having apprehended 
the importance of the probfem confront- 
ing the planners and for also having ven- 
tured to conduct a pilot project now. 


This pilot project aims at a study of 
the conditions for quality teaching and 
tries to survey the extent to which those 
conditions prevail in sample taken up. 
It also tries to locate the areas in which 
improvement is urgently needed and to 
focus the attention on schools which 
make effective use of the available 
resources. 


The findings of the report were based 
on a questionnaire answered by 35 head- 
masters and by 25 schools in Madras and 
Chingleput districts. Different aspects of 
quality education were also studied by 
slip questionnaires of preference, given to 
50 parents, 65 teachers and 100 pupils. 


Apart from the various observations 
made in the pilot study, the following 
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suggestions for further research in this 
direction deserve the study of one and 
all:— 


1. Jt is felt that certain aspects like 
the extent to which activity methods are 
followed, the impact of extra-curricular 
activities on other aspects of school life 
will need to be studied through intensive 
observation and interviews. 


2. The most abstract concepts like 
the tone of a school and personality of 
the teachers and the headmaster will have 
to be defined precisely and tools devised 
to measure them. 


3. A full study of the concept of 
quality education can be undertaken with 
the use of an attitude scale and preference 
schedules. 


4. A separate study of facilities 
required in schools can be undertaken so 
that priorities can be established for over- 
coming the shortages. 


This smal) Bulletin provides useful 
and important matter for those who are 
interested in quality education. 


Fe 


2. LIBRARY AS AN EFFECTIVE 
INSTRUMENT OF LEARNING IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS : Price Re. 1 
Pages: 56. 


This eleventh bulletin published by 
the Council of Educational Research is 
about an experimental project.of Library- 
Centred Teaching conducted in four selec- 
ted schools during the academic year 
1963-64, The teachers who conducted 
this project were given necessary training 
and they underwent reorientation course 
also. In April 1964 a four day seminar 
was conducted so as to enable the teachers 
who conducted the experiment to compare 
notes and also recommend the same to a 
larger number of schools in the State. 
The seminar was on “The School Library 
as an Effective Instrument in Learning.” 


ear 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


3 FORECASTING WEATHER: By 
L. S. Mahalingam. Price: Rs. 1-50. 
Pages: 72. 


The 5. I. T. U. is doing a great ser- 
vice to Science by bringing out a series of 
books on Science which contain the pub- 
lished articles in the fortnightly journal, 
JUNIOR SCIENTIST, of the Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Science Educa- 
tion in India. 


The first of the Science Series is the 
FORECASTING WEATHER. The 
Author, Sri L. S. Mahalingam, Retired 
Assistant Meteorologist, divides his 
book into three chapters. Weather Fore- 
cast, Weather Elements, and Winds in 
the Upper Atmosphere. The book is well 
illustrated and the information provided 
in the book is, though preliminary, very 
useful to young students of Science and 
to inquisitive common reader. 


MAN, REALITY AND VAULES': 
Published by Asia Publishing House, 
Bombay. Price: Rs. 8-50. Pages: 89. 


This book, which is the seventh 
under the General Education Reading 
Material published by the Aligarh Muslim 
University, is ‘an interesting exposition 
of the Story of Man. The story that 
began about thirty or forty thousand 
years ago is not yet complete, and will 
not be complete so soon. Yet it is one 
of the most gripping stories not only 
ever told but ever lived also. The emer- 
gence of man on this planet and the 
vicissitudes of his struggle against nature 
is only the beginning of his story. The 
efforts that Man has made to understand 
and control nature and to channel her 
potential and dynamic forces in sucha 
manner as to be of advantage to him 
is Man’s personality in the making. The 
secret to a really successful life consists 
in the ability to adjust and to adapt to 
change, because change is inevitable in 
life. Therefore, Man has to develop 
a philosophy of life, a philosophy which 
will help him develop his individuality 
through proper planning and activity. 


The third Chapter in the book deals 
with Man, the Creature and the Creator 
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and it is about Man’s culture. It is a very 
fine interpretation of human life on this 
planet. The seventh and eighth chap- 
ters deal with the Human Personality, 
one referring to the description and 
measurement and the other to growth and 
adjustment. They set every modern 
man athinking, 

We are glad to say that this book 
iS a success. 


——— 


THE VISION OF EDUCATION: By 
Prem Nath. Published by University 
Publishers, Jullundur. Price : Rs. 7-50. 
Pages: 101. 


This book is a collection of educa- 
tional articles written by Dr. Prem Nath, 
when he was teaching at the Govt. Train- 
ing College, Jullundur. They were 
written from time to time and contri- 
buted to outstanding journals like EDU- 
CATION QUARTERLY, of the Mini- 
stry of Education, Govt. of India, the 
TRIBUNE of Ambala Cantt. and NEW 
ERA IN HOME AND SCHOOL, 
London. Each article speaks for itself 
and at the same time reflects the vision 
of modern education. But for a few 
mistakes in proof reading, the book is 
worth its price and Dr. Prem Nath 
deserves every encouragement. 

_—V. V. Tonpe. 
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Inspection and Administration 
(Continued from page 274) 
Besides bemg a professional lea- 
der, the supervisor will have to realise 
that it is his primary duty to create 
proper atmosphere ım his beat for the 
professional growth. He will have to 
do all that is possible for him to do to 
create a sense of professional conscious- 
ness among primary school teachers ; 
he will have to create confidence and 
courage in teachers to try their own 
methods to teaching and to express 
boldly what they feel right. This he 
can do by his sympathetic attitude, 
advice and appreciation. He should 
encourage free thinking on the part of 
teachers and should be able to initiate 
and guide class-room experimentation, 
by his expert knowledge and skull. 
Another important responsibility 
that has devolved on the modern 
supervisor is that of creating opportu- 
nities for teachers to grow professio- 
nally efficient. For this purpose he 
will have to organise a number of 
courses, programmes, seminars and 
work-shops. These occasions will give 
teachers opportunities to compare their 
notes with others and to learn new 
skills and techniques of teaching. 


Lastly the supervisor is a liason 
officer between the school and the 
community. He should serve as a 
mediator between the village leaders 
and teachers and vice versa. He will 
in fact be a catalytic agent to bring 
about a new vision and a new school- 
community relationship. 


Falling Standards and Administration: 


With this back-ground of the 
duties and functions of a school inspec- 
tor, let us now examine the situation 
in our owh country. It is admitted on 
all hands that the quality of instruc- 
tion in our primary schools has deterio- 
rated to a great extent. A peep into a 
primary school, an educational office or 
a casual test of a school pupil will not 
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fail to give evidence of the extent of 
deterioration in our educational admi- 
nistration. A school with five teachers 
will have pupils hardly sufficient for 
three teachers. In a school when five 
teachers are expected to be on 
duty, you will find 2-3 teachers 
always on leave of some kind or the 
other. A pupil of ITI Std. is hardly 
able to read and write correctly. 
He cannot do simple multiplication 
and division. Such examples may be 
added ‘add infinitum’. What is neces- 
sary for us to realise now is the extent 
of deterioration that has been caused 
to our educational system. (The ques- 
tion that naturally arises in this con- 
nection is who is responsible for this ? 
There cannot be one straight answer 
for this, because it is a complex situ- 
ation and one single cause or factor 
cannot be isolated and held responsi- 
ble for this. Moreover to institute an 
enquiry into this question so as to 
fix responsibility also will not help us 
in any way. It should be realised 
that each one of us—parents, pupils, 
teachers, inspectors and administrators 
is responsible in one way or the other. 


It has been felt that by streamli- 
ning our administration, orienting our 
inspecting staff, we can hope not only 
to check further deterioration but also 
to bring about positive improvement, 
in our class-room instruction. It must 
be said in this connection that there 
are two perequistes. Firstly we should 
recognise that the teacher is more 
important than the inspecting officer. 
Secondly we should also recognise 
that his views, ideas and opin 
ons are more important than ours and 
as such they should be given due con- 
sideration. It was with this idea 
that an attempt was made recently 
to study the opinions: of primary 
school teachers regarding inspection 
and administration. 


| The findings of this study will appear in 
the nëxt Number. ] 
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